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of beauty that we can only guess at; a man of that day, des-
cribing them on some such similar occasion, writes of them as
"a waving field of feathers. Some were blue like the sky; some
tinged with red; here you saw violet, and^yellow; there, shades
of green; but the most were of pure white, like tufts of snow
... it seemed as if a curtain had risen to show a pageant in _
another sphere." On to these feathered beings at Carlton
House flowed the soft light of such myriads of candles that
they mounted nearly to the ceiling. And over everything,
harmonizing and enhancing, swept the voluptuous thudding
of kettle-drums, the rhythmic crash of cymbals from turbanned
musicians. "The sight and sound . . . that burst upon you
were quite Sblouisant" exclaims one of the guests.
To realize the full effect of the Regent's parties on the minds
of these guests one has to remember how completely unknown
to them were the restaurants and hotels of to-day with their
seas of luminosity, and explosive music. Such entertaining
as was done took place in private houses, and, one gathers,
usually with a good deal less flourish than that at Carlton
House.
Any happiness Charlotte got from her father's party was soon
quenched, for the next night when she dined with him an
unpleasantness occurred. Notti, coming into Carlton House
after dinner, saw at once by Charlotte's face that one of
those disasters so justly dreaded by the inmates of Warwick
House was on its way, and was soon enlightened as to the
nature of it by Charlotte telling her that the Duchess of
York had asked herself to dinner with her one day, and
that Charlotte had since "overheard a conversation about
the Duchess," which convinced her that "something had
gone wrong/' This was the beginning of Miss Knight's even-
ing. Later she had to exercise all her tact with the Regent,
who, taking her aside, began to talk of Caroline, complaining
of "the little regard she had shown for Princess Charlotte
when a child, and how by her negligence there was a
mark of the smallpox on Princess Charlotte's nose, having
left her hands at liberty; whereas he used continually to
watch beside her cradle. He said very severe things of the
Princess of Wales in every way, and even accused her of
threatening to declare that Princess Charlotte was not his
daughter.*9
"I really had not remarked this little blemish," goes on Miss
Knight, "on the smooth and beautiful skin of my young
Princess, and should have had great difficulty in forbearing